Religion

local manifestations, of a single god. But the attempts
logically to consolidate the multitudinous company of
all the heavenly hosts in all the countries within the
bounds of the Roman Empire could not succeed in the
presence of an educated and highly critical society.
Even the president of the Roman pantheon could not be
raised to the height of an imperial divinity, and so the
Roman Emperor himself had to submit to deification for
purely practical purposes.

Thus it came to pass that, for the Hellenistic Greeks
and the Romans, the gods withdrew into a loftier and
mistier empyrean. Their old raison d'etre was gone.
They no longer incorporated the vital national ideals
that had given them form. Each of them alone came to
be an almost meaningless entity, a name and a memory
but little more. At the same time the old national crowds
were tending to dissolve. It was more to a man of Tarsus
that he was a Roman citizen than that he was a Cilician.
The great imperial over-crowd not merely submerged
many of the national crowds it included, but caused
them actually to disintegrate. Under such conditions
there was no place for the national gods. There were no
national ideals and passions for them to incorporate.
The gods went the way of the kings, and Roma caput
mundi took their place. But great as Rome was, great
as was the position which the Roman Emperor filled, he
might be called a god, worshipped as a god, but he failed,
and could not but fail, to fill the spiritual role of a world-
divinity in a civilised and reflective age.

The mere existence and success of the Roman Empire,
therefore, implied the need for a divinity more compre-
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